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ANECDOTE OF ICHABOD, 
Tuere is adecp and peculiar interest be- 


_ 3 a 
longing even to the lesser meiwents, counected 















































ost with our revolutionary history. The u 

COS common fact, that a young poople, very dint 
thee ed in their population and resourees, should 
reat have dared, sinele-handed, to oppose the migh- 


ty empire oi ritainwin the zenith of her 2 wer, 
1 byl 4 throws an nirol romance over the contest, and 


nie? gives to otherwise ordinary incidents a dig- 
and? nity and importance, which do not always 


par- appertamn tu those of a more lo! ty am I splendid 

character. Now that time is sweeping into 
| hi S the crave the few veteran survivors of the 
cain contest, and that the scenes in which they 
y oF acted become, almost exclusively, the pro- 


Tic. perty of history—iiow that a degree of ilu- 
ittle ) sion is fast spreading over the events of that 
vuch # auspicious period, a still deeper interest is 

his PF excited, and they seem more like fabled 
ugal, stories, than the suber realities of truth. DPhave 
$s 0 ever felt a deep interest in whatever concern- 

her ed the glorious and suceéessful war, in which 
1 the our fathers achieved the independence of their 
‘rah "country. My early youth was passed in a 







may @ place where many of the old soldicrs of the 
wel @Rhode-Island line had retired at the dis- 
yple; ¥ banding ofthe army. They were, soldier-like, 
‘re 98% willing to relate the tales of their battles and 


rhich their hi irdships ; and though the vy were gene- 
who 4 rally illiterate men, yet the service they had 
a liv: F seen, and the men the 'y had mixed with, had 


them * improv ed their style, and elevated the tone of 


trate ~theirsentiments. Pe rhaps the glorious strug- 
gle in which they had been engaged, whos 
Our constant watcli-word was liberty and indepen- 
from © dence; was a principal cause of raising those 
: only school was the « amp, toa moral 
er, and a degree of retinement, which 
belong tomen inthe stations they had 
illed. Let the cause have been what it might, 
have heard, from some of these men, details 
* of their several campaigns, delivered with o1 
appropriateness of language well suited to the 
ubject, and with an accuracy of information, 
and a soundness of remark, which would 
| Lets@@do credit to men of the first advantaves. 
The well born and the well educated of the 
‘community are too apt to imagine, that those 
whom they denominate the lower classes 
of society, are wanting in these refinements 
of intellect, that nobleness of thought, and 
© that strength of judgment, which they would 
_® appropriate as their own peculiar property. 
mais Let any one mingle with these people, first 
a laying aside all adventitious distinc tions; let 
Phim discuss w ith thern the principles of mora- 
- < and of honour, and such subjects as have 
allen within the limits of their observation ; 
fand | will venture to say, that he will find 
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amone them a soundness of principle, a sober- 
ness of retellect, a manly and oftentimes cor- 
rect manner ot delwerine their sentiments, 
wioel will convince him that fortune and edu- 
cation do not occasion that mmmeasurable dis- 
tance between man and man, which the neh, 
the gay, and the proud, would wish us to ima- 
gine. T have heard bursts of eloquence and 
teching, the language of hich honour and re- 
fined sentinne nt, trom men whem wei our 
pride would denotminate an infenor species, 
whieh would have done honour to any place 
or station. The reason that the great world 
are soyllinformed of this fact, arises from the 
high and haughty tone with which the would- 
be great ones carry themselves toward their 
They seldom mingle with 
them at all; and when they do, they bring 
vith them all their assumy tion of superior cul 


supposed interiors 


tivation, backed by supenor station. The 
miad of the humble man shrinks from the in- 
terview; he is too diffident toexpress his own 
opmuuons with freedom, when conversation 1s 
oilered hin trom such a souree; his embar- 
rassment is accounted rusticity, and he 1s set 
down as weak, wnorant, and worthless. And 
thus we judge of those whom we call our in- 
feriors. The sons of the forest have long since 


taught us that nature was the best school for 
eloquence ; and it is to be hoped that we shall 
one day sullicent!y recover from this sur- 
prising tact, to search among our own, unN- 
eared-ior, unthought-of, poorer citizens, for 
speciuncns of better taste. | have seen in 
Pt ndent farmers, in acountry town meet- 
, putdown, by their nantly sense, and their 
no h thanly eloquence, the most ingenious 
advocates at the bar. lhave seen them un- 
ravela whole train of sophistry, and, with a few 
straimht-lorward arguments, dispe ree the rhe- 
toric of the schools. | have heard uliterate 


preachers mse intoasublimity of thought andof 


diction, tl they seemed to speak more from 1n- 
spiration than trom previousconception. Every 
tan, as said. ws ¢ loquent when he us angry ; 
and, perhaps, the reason why men are not 
more treque tly eloquent, is, that they are apt 
to be timid in the delivery of their sentiments. 
When warmed by conversation, or when the 
interest of the subject so arouses them as to 
overcome this naturel embarrassment every 
man, who has ideas im his head, may become 
eloquent ; and, on such oceasions, uf his uma- 
gination be good and his sense sound, his style 
rises, his grammar becomes more correct, and 
he is quite as eloquent as the orator of the 
schools. 

| have wandered into these reflections, be- 
Cause | am going to relate a story, the hero of 
Which was a black man; and though the sum 
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ple narration docs not require, in my mind, any 
extraneous aid, yet I would willingly receive 
from others, if by anv means I can do it,a 
share of that attention which I have frequent- 
ly bestowed upon this, and the many other in- 
cidents ! heard the old manrelate. His name 
was Ichabod: Schooner, ; and he was one of 
those old soldiers to whom I have already al- 
luded. His death, which [lately heard of, recal- 
led tomy memory the incidents of hiscampaigns 
which I have heard him relate, and among 
others, that of the death of his brave Colonel, 
Christopher Greene. Though [ cannot but 
wish that the subject had fallen into abler 
hands, yet | am unwilling to let it pass, with- 
out at least making an effort to save it from 
oblivion. Ichabod had served, with great 
faithfulness and courage, during the greater 
part of the war: he accompanied Arnold, in 
the ever memorable march through the woods 
to Quebec; was in all the actions (and they 
were many) in which his regiment was en- 
gaged: and was one of the guard on the event- 
ful night in which his gallant colonel fell. I 
have endeavoured, in the following narrative, 
to adopt the words of the old soldier; well 
aware, that no addition of mine could add to 
their intrinsic worth. 

** It was in the campaign of 1781, (Ichabod 
used to say,) that the Rhode Island line, re- 
duced, by the vicissitudes of five successive 
campaigns, to one regiment, was encamped 
with the main army at Peekskill, in the 
state of New-York. We had seen, in the 
course of the war, much service; for hardly 
had a battle been fought, in the middle and 
eastern states, im which our regiment, or the 
other Rhode Island continental regiment, now 
consolidated with ours, had not been engaged. 
Beside taking part in most of the actions of 
the main army, we had been detached on 
many occasions, and fought desperate battles 
by ourselves. This was particularly the case 
at Red Bank and Springfield; at both of 
which places, our little force resisted the at- 
tack of several thousands of the British troops. 
We had acquired, from our long service, a 
great degree of confidence in our officers and 
ourselves, which made us sometimes a little 
negligent in the discharge of our duties. 

* A smal! detachment of our regiment had 
been pushed considerably in advance, in order 
to occupy Croton bridge. The depth of the 
Croton river was supposed to prevent any 
risk of its being forded ; and we rested, in fan- 
cied security, on a guard stationed in front of 
the bridge. The commandant of our regi- 
ment, Colonel Greene, was frequently in the 
babit of visiting the bridge, in order to inspect 
the post, and, on one fatal occasion, was in- 
duced to pass the might there, with our Major 
Flagg. 1 was off duty that evening, and as | 
frequently acted as servant to Colonel Greene, 
my attendance on that night gave me a good 





opportunity of observing the man, whose skill 
and conduct bed heen of such signal service 
to his country re all of us devoted to 
him; he was s: so kind, so cool and 
firm in his dem. and so just and inflexi- 
ble in his decisious. We used tosay of him, 
that he would walk into a cannon’s mouth; 
for he was always in the front of danger, and 


more ready to expose himself, than to jeopard ~ 


the lives of any of his men. 
tattoo beating, le remained in conversation 
with Major Flagg, talking over, I suppose, the 
dangers they had passed through together, 


Long after 


and the future prospects of the country ; when i 


at length the two gentlemen retired to their 


room to lay down and sleep—for the last time; ~ 


for they were soon to close their eyes in the 
sleep of eternity. The soldiers of the post 
liad their quarters ina large room; on the 
ground floor, or cellar of the house, having no 
inner communication with the upper part of 
it, and the rooms above were occupied by the 
officers. In this cellar, that part of the guard 
not on duty, amounting to fifteen men, lay 
down to sleep. All was still without, and we 
rested, as we thought, in perfect security, af- 
ter the labours of the day. In fact, a life of 
constant hardship had made us indiflerent to 
danger; and our spirits were light and buoy- 
ant, even in the midst of personal adventure. 
We thought gayly of the scenes through which 
we had passed; and though the future was 
overshadowed with doubts and difficulties, the 
care of these rested upon our superiors. 
We had nothing at stake but our lives; and 
no other weight upon our thoughts, than the 
gallant performance of our duty. With these 
reckless feelings, however dangerous our 
post, and however great our hardships, we 
led a gay and happy life; slept as soundly as 
the men who rested quietly at their homes ; 
and enjoyed life, as if we had nothing at risk. 
With such confidence, (although ours was @ 
post of danger.) we slept soundly during the 


greater part of the night. But, near daybreak, 7 
we were roused from our slumbers by the | 


shouts of the enemy on our side of the river ; 
and soon found that they had surprised the 
guard, and that the house was surrounded. A 
detachment of the tories, of Delancey’s corps, 
had forded the river, and struck at the 
rear of our post. We were all in confusion ; 
but our coloneland major were also awakened, 
and we heard Col. Greene stamp loudly on 
the upper floor, as asignal for us to make bat- 
tle. Could we, at that moment, have ascend- 
ed tothe upper part of the house, and placed 
ourselves under the command of our othicers, 
we might, even with our small force, have 
succeeded in making good our defence. Se- 
parated froin them, we, for the moment, lost 
confidence in ourselves; and gave up all hope 
of safety. 1, however, sprung to the window, 
and discharged my musket, aud some others, 
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afterwards, joined in the fire ; but most of our 
| narty were disheartened, and a cellar room did 
© Mot afford good opportunities for fighting. 
d eed he enemy continued to shout, calling us 
- “damned rebels, and commanding us to turn 
% put and yield, on pain of death; and, at 
Sam length, forcing the cellar door, they rushed in 
d | with fixed bayonets. Finding it impossible 
d RB to contend with so great a force, we surren- 
Pr “gered. The enemy now turned their undi- 
M  wided attention toward the upper part of the 
© “house. Col. Greene and Major Flagg had 
T, ‘only their side-arms, and the Major's pistols. 
A At the commencement of the attack the Ma- 
- jor sprung to the window, and discharged 
©; them at the enemy; they returned the fire, 








il 


1€ and he instantly fell, mortally wounded. Col. 
st Greene stood alone, unaided, with only his 
h€ | sword inhis hand. He had long before, when 
of @ prisoner with Arnold’s party, at Quebec, 


resolved that he would never again be taken 
1€ prisoner by the enemy; and he probably felt 
Bc more determined, from his being surpri- 

aY ged in the night, and that by tories, whom we 
ve “all hated and despised. Calm and immovable 
u- —@m his resolution, he determined rather to die 
OF than to yield; and placing himself at the door 
10 of his apartment, awaited the attack. The 
: - @nemy rushed on, their sole object to destroy 
re- ~g@ single man. Long and desperately he 
ch fought; man after man fell before his resolute 
as arm; till, weary with exertion, covered with 
he Wounds, and faint from loss of blood, he fell, 
TS. Giterally cut to pieces. Life, however, had 
nd Rot entirely fled; but the tory barbarians, in- 
he Stead of leaving him to expire in peace, drag- 
"SE ged him down stairs, and then, scoffing at, and 
ur Fidiculing him, they placed him on horseback, 
we and attempted to carry him off. Scarcely, 
aS however, had they got in motion, when, en- 
$5 tirely powerless, he fell to the ground. 1, 
SK. with my fellow prisoners stood close by. My 
) 2 MMiignation was so excited, at this cruel treat- 
the nt of the brave colonel, that I broke away 
ak, “from them, and taking him in my arms, sup- 
the ‘ported him against a tree. This act of duty 
er d nearly cost me my life; for one of the 
the n struck me down with his musket; and a 
rty seizing me, dragged me off. I turned 

PS» My eyes toward my dear old master once 
the “gore, and saw him sinking to the ground ; 
5 gad I never saw him again. I heard after- 
ed, rds that his body was carried to our camp 
OD @Be same day, and that it was interred with 
at- great military honours. I was myself a pri- 
nd- Soner, and in danger, and had not the melan- 
ced Gholy satisfactionof hearing the funeral drum, 
eTS, @r of witnessing the respect that was paid to 
ave the memory of the generous hero. The to- 
Se- gies hastened their march, (for they were net 
lost without fears of an attack from our troops ;) 
ope til, coming to aconvenient place, they deter- 
OW, Mined to execute their revenge on me; and, 
ers, fastening a alter round my neck, prepared 







to carry their threats into execution. I was 
so enraged at their cruelty, and so wrought up 
by the fate of the colonel, that | felt perfectly 
indifferent as to the event; and would have 
felt almost disgraced, to have accepted hfe at 
their hands. [ was then young and bold, 
and the strength of my passions had added 
much to the native fearlessness of my disposi- 
tion. I have often wondered since, and par- 
ticularly now that [have become old and fee- 
ble, how | could have borne so well the hor- 
rors of that moment. As they were in the 
very act of adjusting the rope, for it was now 
somewhat advanced inthe morning, Ds lancey, 
a relation of the general, rode up to us, and in- 
quired what they were going to do with that ne- 
gro? They answered, that they were gomg to 
hang me, formy resistance; and that I had killed 
one of their men. (For my shot from the 
window took effect.) Upon this, he advised 
them to take me down to New-York, and sell 
me forrum; they accordmgly took me to that 
city. Colonel Delancey gave them some 
rum, and | became his servant. 1 remaimed 
some time in his fanuly; when, being sent 
to Long Island on some errand, | made my 
escape to the east end; crossed over to Con- 
necticut; and soon afterwards rejomed the 
regiment.” 





RIP VAN WINKLE. 

{In the New Monthly Magazine for Au- 
gust last is an article styled * German Popu- 
lar and T'raditionary Literature,” which, after 
a little descanting upon legends, finishes 
with a short tale, illustrative of the treasures 
said to have been transmitted by the Teutonic 
Muse down to these prosaic days. The wn- 
ter, or publisher of this story, is pleased to 
declare its genuineness without offering any 
proof of the fact; and moreover to assert, that 
our countryman, Mr. Irving, has taken it for 
the basis of his famous story of Rip Van Win- 
kle; and has at the same tune appropriated to 
himself the merit of invention. We do not 
acquiesce in this imputation, and really think 
the ongin of “the Goatherd” may as plau- 
sibly be traced to Rip Van Winkle, as the 
latter to the former. 

The story in question, with a few antece- 
dent remarks, follows : } 

‘ THERE exists, at present, avery large 
and increasing class of readers, for whom the 
scattered fragments of olden time, as preserv- 
ed in popular and traditionary tales, possess a 
powerful attraction. The taste for this spe- 
cies of literature has particularly manifested 
itself of late; the stories which had gone out 
of fashion during the prevalence of the pru- 
dery and artificial taste of the last century, 
began, at its close, to re-assert every where 
their ancient empire over the mind. — 

‘«* No countries in Europe are so rich as thé 
Teutonic tribes of Germany in characterss\c 
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records of the various stages of society and 
literature, from the first putting-forth of the 
bud of promise, to the full development of 
the luxuriant flower. 

« These taleshave been collected and illus- 
trated by more than one careful hand, but 
more particularly by Otman; and we shall 
make no apology for presenting to the notice 
of our readers one of these wild-flowers, which 
Geoffrey Crayon has with merciless hand taken 
from its native soil, and transplanted without 
acknowledgement into the more cultivated par- 
terre of his Sketch-Book, under the title of 
‘Rip Van Winkle.’ 

* THE GOATHERD. 

“Peter Claus, a goatherd of Sittenburg, 
who tended his flock on the Kyffhaus moun- 
tain, used to drive it every evening to a wild 
spot, surrounded by a ruined wall, where he 
numbered his charge, and left it to rest for the 
night. 

**For some days he had observed that one 
of his prettiest kids vanished soon after she 
arrived at this place, and appeared last of all 
the herd in the morning. He watched her 
more closely, and saw that she escaped through 
a cleft in the wall. He followed her into a 
cavern, and found her busily engaged in pick- 
ing up and eating the oat-kernels which fell 
in continual showers from the roof. — He 
looked upwards, the corn rattled about his 
head, but with all his curiosity the darkness 

revented his discovering any thing more. 

le listened, and at length heard the neighing 
and stamping of a high-bred horse, from 
whose manger he now guessed that the oats 
fell. 

“« The goatherd stood fixed in astonishment. 
Whence could this horse have found its way 
through the almost trackless mountains that 
surround him? Presently appeared a dwarf 
who made signs to him to follow. Peter en- 
tered the cave, and passed first into a court 
surrounded by high walls, and thence to a 
valley embosomed in lofty ridges of rock, and 
overshadowed by thick foliage, through 
which only a scanty twilight made its way. 
Here on the cool plat of turf were twelve 
knights of grave deportment, who interchang- 
ed net a single word, but busied themselves 
in playing at nine pins. Peter was ordered by 
signs to employ himself in fetching the bowl. 

* At first his heart quaked, and his knees 
trembled as he stole a side-long glance at the 
long beards and slashed doublets of the vene- 
rable knights. By degrees he became bolder, 
he snatched hasty glances around him, and 
at length became hardy enough to drink from 
a can that stood near him, whence arose the 
fragrant perfume of generous wine. New 
life seemed to inspire his frame, and as often 
as fatigue appeared inclined to return, he 
drew fresh vigour from the eyer-flowing can. 
Sleep at last overcame hun. 


** At his awakening he found himself once 
more on the wild spot, surrounded by the 
ruined wall, where his flock was wont to rest, 
He rubbed his eves, but neither dog nor goat 7 oy 
could he discover, and over him hung shrubs ~ , y 





and trees which he had never remarked till thie 
this dav. He shook his head, and pursued oa 
lis way over hills and dales where his goats ig 
were used to wander during the day, but no 4,,, 


where was there any trace of them. Below old 
him lay Sittendorf, and at last he rushed with 
hasty steps down the hill to inquire after hus 
flock. 

‘The people who met him on the way to 
the village seemed to be all strangers; they 
were differently clad, and did not speak as his 
old neighbours did. They stared at him teo- 
when he asked after his goats, and stroked 
their chins. At last he involuntarily did the 


same, and found to his astonishment that his A 
beard was at least a good foot long. He now P. 
began to think himself and all the world around = 
him bewitched; and yet he was sure that the 7 
mountain he was descending was the Kvyil- uU, 
haus, and all the cottages with the gardens Ti 
and grass-plats were quite familiar to him. 

Some cluldren, too, in answer to the question -H 


of a traveller riding by, called the village To v 
Sittendorf. 

** Avain he shook his head, and made his F< 
way through the village to his own hut. It Is 
looked sorely decayed; and before it lay a " 
strange child in a ragged frock, by the side of Th 
a half starved hound, who snarled between Ye 
his teeth while his old master called him by Fo 
his name. He went through the opening, On 
which a door had once closed, into the hut, To 
and found all there so desolate and ruinous Beca 
that he reeled like a drunken man out at the 
back-door, and called furhis wife and children, ©" 
but no one heard him, and no voice answer-@ AY 
ed. 

‘A crowd of women and children soon 
collected to look at the strange man with the 
long iron-grey beard, and all beset him with 
the question, *‘ Whom did he want?? To™7 Ay 
have to ask others for his own house and wife — But 
and children, and perhaps for himself too, @nd i 
seemed so strange, that to get rid of their” 
inquiries he named the first person that oc- 
curred to him—‘ Kurt Steffew!? said he.) LW 
Most held their tongues and stared at him, See 
but atlastan aged woman said,* He has lived we 

5 |—~CAn 
for these twelve years beyond Saxonberg; — sy | 
you will not reach him to-day.’ * Velten’— of 
Meier, then! —*God bless him!’, said an fi Wa: 
old grand-mother on crutches, ‘he has been A Wh 
bed-ridden and never left the house these | 
fifteen years.’ 

‘Claus began now to recognise some of 
his old neighbours, though they appeared to WI 
have aged very suddenly, but his appetite for Bor f 
asking apy more questions was gone. And D Abo 
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now a young woman, who seemed the inage 


y thete of his wife, made her way, bustling through 
» rest. HF the gaping crowd, with a child in her arms. 
r goat” «What is vour name” said he, starting. 
hrubs © Mary— And your father’s ?—* God bless 
‘ds tll him. Peter Claus! It is now twenty 
irsued & vears ago since we sought him day and night 
£0atse on the Kyffhaus mountain. His flock came 


ut HO’ back without him. I was then seven years 
Bclow old ’ 


Ponce 





* The Goatherd could contain himself no 
longer. ‘1 am Peter Claus. said he, * and 
no other!’ as he seized the child from his 
daughter's arm, and kissed it. All stood pe- 
trified wish astonishment, till first one voiee, 
and then another, eried * Yes, it is Peter 
Claus! Welcome neighbour, welcome home, 
alter twenty years absence !’” 

New Monthly Magazine. 





d with a Cee eT : 
ler hus 
Balaan. 
vay to 
| they The earth hath bubbles, as the water hath, 

as his And these are of them.....Shakspeare. 

m too NICHOLAS. A city stands, renowned for fattening pork, 
roked By an unknown hand. Skunks, cabbages, and minstrels— “ ho oft use 
id the : Fo take their banjas when they can't get work, 
at his Ah, who can tell how hard it is to write ! And charm such sweeps and vagabonds as 
e now Particularly it one has no paper, “ choose . 
round And pens and ink; and then if it be night, fo crown with sixpences the efforts of their 
at tl One also wants a candlestick, and taper; muse, 

at ¢ 4 Fr all our fine ideas will end in vapour, 

Ixy tf Unless in black and white they are put down ; When spring returned to deck the vernal year, 
urdens These things do some perplex, although they And eggs were cracked at solemn tide of Paus, 
» hum. may, per- These troubadours of old did oft appear, 
estion -Haps, be no source of trouble te a clown, Charming the chimney climber and his boss, 


village To whom the mystery of Cadmus was unknown. 


For whom in vain old Faustus fora witch 


de his in on 
it. It Is handed down in history, tale, and song ; 
lay a For whom in vain, with blackball and with 
c . 
oe oa itch 
side of P 4 


The printers’ devils are daubing all day long ; 
tween Yet such men may be very brave and strong, 
im by For all they know not B from a bull’s foot ; 
ening, On this account I think it very wrong 

e hut, | To blackguard a poor person like a brute, 
ninous Because he is innocent, and ignorant to boot. 
at the ; 

Idren, © One Mr. Beattie wrote some doggrel once 
iswer- About a country chap, whose name was 

a Noodle, 

Or something else—I think he was a dunce, 

, To make a hero out of sucha poodle. 

ith the I doubt not somebody that’s very rude, will 
n with Say I am a jackass to insinuate this, 

ne | And little better than a yankee-doodle. 

d wife — But if one says so, he my foot may kiss, 

If too, nd if Old Nick should take him, it would not be 
P their — amiss. 


} soon 


“ nad fg I wonder why the devil is called Old Nick, 
t him, e Seeing that Nicholas is a christian name ; 

; Whoever calls him so, should have a kick, 
s lived _ And several cobs, for saying of the same. 
Iberg 3 FF St. Nicholas as the patron saint we claim 


Velten — Of Gotham ; and the hero of my strains 


ud an | Was Nicholas hight, by the prolific dame 
s been ~ Who bore, when he was born, parturient 
these _ pains ;— 


u'll know I mean his mother, if you have any 
ome of brains. 


red to”... ; 

‘te for ia Where Hudson's swelling waters lave the shore 
And e Of fertile Jersey, opposite New-York, 

» About a mile from Powles-Hook, or more, 


* Considering that the road has got a fork, 


Especially if the latter was not cross,— 
In the Fly-market ;—there they plied their 
heels, 
Nor reck'd of time's irreparable loss, 
Content to hear the loud applauding peals, 
While generous fishermen oft gave them shad 
and eels 


Long vanished days, farewell! the voice of 
song 

Is mute ; the banja’s note is heard no more ; 

No bard to distant ages shall prolong 

Romantic Jersey's oe lore, 

Or chaunt thy fame, beloved Communipaw ' 

Exeept when crazy G or little S——, 

Smit with the prospect of the distant shore, 

Seen from the ferry, shall indite their lays, 

For whom the Milliner’s girls wreathe artificial! 

bays. 





Within thy walls, renowned Communipaw ! 

On a wet Friday, was my hero born ; 

He was named Nicholas, as I said before, 

For parson Vreeland christened him one morn, 

The Hackinsackus Dominie, most forlorn ; 

Seeing a “ je ne sais quot’ in his face, 

As he was sitting up against a barn, 

He took compassion on his heathen case, 
Saying, Nicholas, my boy, don't turn out a scape 

grace ! 


If blacks are pearls in beauteous ladies’ eyes, 
Then was our Nicholas an orient gem ; 

And if in bodies btack no colour lies, 

Then Nicholas was as colourless as theen -— 
And yet he sprang trom no ignoble stem; 
For his grandiather by the mother’s side, 
Although he came not from the stock of Shem, 
Once ruled o'er fertile regions fair and wide, 


Where rolls o'er golden sands broad Niger's am- 


ple tide. 
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This wight {not white, for, as I said before, 
Nicholas was black as darkness visible,] 
Of reading and of writing knew no more 
Than William Deloraive or Peter Bell ; 
Not Bell the sheriff, but the man so well 


there be 
Some stupid individuals, who can’t tell 
The difference ‘twixt the Englishman, and he 
Who wrote Mysterious Chiefs, and other poetry.] 


And yet poor Nicholas was no vulgar chap, 

‘Tho’ in his time there were no Sunday schools ; 

A child of Nature, such as she doth + ison 

Occasionally—contrary to rules ; 

When tired of manufacturing knaves and fools, 

Where wealth, and power, in gorgeous pomp 

arade ; 

She Sandie up her implements and tools, 

And seeks out modest merit in the shade, 
Where it is like to wither, as has oft been said. 





Alas, for worth unfriended, which the clog 
Of poverty to earth resistless weighs ; 
And like a toadstool underneath a log, 
Which ends, where it began, its scanty days ; 
So blooms the violet hidden from the blaze 
Of garish sunshine ;—so the modest toad 
Lives for a century hid from mortal gaze ; 
So Cincinnatus, near his small abode, 

Was found at the plough-tail, flourishing an ox- 

goad. 





Tho’ learning never to our hero's eyes, 

Rich with the spoils of time, unrolled her page, 

He made on outward things reflections wise, 

Which would not have disgraced an ancient 
sage ; 

For even in his childhood’s earliest age, 

The folly of the creed by Pyrrho taught, 

And David Hume, his thoughts did much en- 


age ; 
He sorely bruised his shins, and dearly bought 


i The indisputable truth, that matter is not nought. 
| And often would he silent meditate, 
$ Behind the barn, when nobody was nigh, 
¥ Why, when his master smote him on the pete, 
‘ It hurt him sadly, and it made him cry ; ’ 


And wise conclusions he came to thereby, 

On causes and effects, on moral wo, 

Physical pain, power, and dependency, 

And gathered soon, that man is born to know 
Much misery, and ill, while sojourning below. 


The agony of hope deferred he felt, 
When he was hungry before dinner time ; 
And keener disappointment, when he smelt 
The food prepared for stomachs more sublime 
Than his,—and here, to spin my weary rhyme, 
I migit iiiustrate this by many a case 
Of people who to offices would climb, 
In doing which they fell upon their face, 

And suffered from the mob bad usage, and dis- 

grace. 


Through tenderness this subject I'll not handle, 


I am aware, to a blind horse, a wink 

Is good as is a nod ;—or I wouid say, 

Since all the cup of fortune cannot drink, 

Content yourself, my friend, with what you 
may, 


y 
y Wordsworth sung] [not Woodworth—for And do as Nicholas did on many a mournful day. 


Although you are neither governor nor mayor, 
And, ten to one, the same you'll never be, 
(For of the fact you may not be aware, 


That none beside yourself your worth may : 


see,) 
Stick to your business with integrity, 
Ambition leave to lawyers without fees ; 
Alas that many such alive should be !— 
And do like Nicholas without bread and 
cheese, 


his knees. 


And many other truths did Nicholas learn, 

Abroad into the fields whene’er he strayed 5 

All tribes gregarious, there he did discern, 

The imitative principle obeyed ; 

He always marked that when a jackass brayed, 

The other donkies all took up the strain ; 

And when one goose its guttural gobbling 
made, 

The other geese to gobble all were fain, 


explain. 


This truth we daily see exemplified ; 
Monkeys and men are prone to imitate— 
Thus Mr. Croaker with much labour tried 
A poem like Lord Byron's to create, 

With Mr Coleman's eulogies elate. 

And then a man of Boston thought he, too, 


Would scratch some doggrel couplets from his | 


pate, 
To cut out both ;—but SuKkey would not do, 


few. 


One morning, Nicholas sat upon the shore, 

Seeing the sun-beams in the waters twinkle, 

Hearing the sounds that came from distance 
o’er 

The glassy wave, or cow-bell’s lonely tinkle ; 

Seeing the porpoises jump up and sprinkle 

The i 

Or the small barks that left their transient 
wrinkle, : 

Bearing the market people on their rambles, 


Carrying their vegetables and poultry to the 


shambles. 


And by and bye, in solitary pride, 

In a small shallop came Nick’s uncle Sam , 

—_ was his uncle by the mother’s side— 
ow he for Nicholas cared not a d—n ;] 


But when he called out, “‘ Uncle, here I am,"§ 


Thinking he might be useful in the boat, 

Strait to the stump where Nicholas sat he 
came, 

And cried out, “jump aboard, pull off your 
coat, 


a 
There are such shoals of people here who think And take hold of the oar and row, you young 


Nobody is good enough to hold a candle 
Before them,—from their multitude I shrink, 


black goat.” 


Who sadly suck’d his thumbs, with elbows on F 


The reason of which fact he could not well ~ 


Tho’ peppered with notes of ex-clamation not @ — 


ttering spray in their unwieldy gambols, 3 
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Then in got Nicholas, with fear and dread ; 
Now Sam the day before had stolen a sail, 
And rigged it with old ropes to make it spread, 
And off they went before the prosperous gale ; 
Of what was in the boat to give the tale, 

I think is fitting; there were turkeys two, 
Six geese, some fowls, an old tin pot to bale, 
For the boat leaked whenever the wind blew, 
Besides, were turnips, carrots, and cabbages, not 
a few. 


Now all these articles, it may be ae oad 
To state, were stolen, for it was Sam’s plan, 
Never, for what he bought, to pay a copper, 
But sell them higher than any other man. 
First from his master, when away he ran, 
He stole himself; and then a boat he took 
Clandestinely ; then, by degrees, began 
About him fora cargo fit to look ; 

And last, for supercargo, young Nicholas did hook. 


Right glad was Nicholas to behold the bark 
Furrow the waters, which did homage pay, 
As she shot through them gayly as the lark, 
That soars, and sings, and shakes the dew awav 
From her fleet wings—and with their crested 


spray, 
They curled before ; while far behind the foam 
In a bright line of silver glory lay— 

He saw the birds in mazy circles roam, 


Skim, dip, or soar aloft into the heavens their 


home. 


Balmy and fresh the morning air was breathing, 
From Governor’s isle the drums beat reveillé, 
Upfrom the city the night mists were wreathing, 
Each spire was glittering in the early ray. 

And calm and lovely, from the expanded bay, 
Each fort-crowned island rose, and without 

doubt, 

Young Nick was thinking something fine to say, 
When Uncle Sam fetched him a grievous clout, 


Exclaiming, in rough tones, “ you hell-hound, 


what are you ‘bout.”’ 


And then he bade him take hold of the rope, 
Because the sail had gotten all awry ; 

Also he wished to give his humour scope, 
For he was very passionate, and dry ; 

So after he made his nephew cry, 

He took a swinging swig of cider whiskey, 
And when he got a drop within his eye, 

He grew less choleric, and rather frisky, 


And so began to sing an ancient rhyme, in this 


key. 


UNCLE SAM'S SONG. 


1. 
My name is Uncle Sam, down below, down 
below, 

My name is Uncle Sam, down below— 
I don’t care for riches, 
I wear corduroy breeches, 
And my wife mends the stitches, 

Down below. 


3. 
I stole a keg of rum, down below, down below, 
I stole a keg of rum, down below— 





My old massa nick’d me, 
The old rascal lick’d me, 
My eyes! how he kick'd me, 
Down below. 
3. 
Then I ran away, down below, down below, 
Then I ran away, down below— 
I got into a clam boat, 
Says I, “ its Uncle Sam's boat,” 
And now, by jinks, I am ‘float, 
Down below. 


* o o ae . o o 





THE TWEAKED NOSE. 
By Geoffrey Crayon, Gent. 

“ Honour’s a mere scutcheon, and so ends my 

catechism.”’ 

Ir isa common tuing to smile at the wi- 
thering influence of ordinary casualties, and 
imaginary distresses, to which hearts of finer 
feeling are exposed, in their encounter with 
the rude tenants of this bustling world. [have 
looked into human sensibilities, such as they 
sometimes exist, unblunted by the harsh col- 
lision with coarser materials, which they must 
necessarily experience. 1 have satisfied my- 
self that many proud hopes have suffered ship- 
wreck, by causes which, te common obser®a- 
tion, would seem inadequate to produce any 
other than a transient effect ; and that many a 
noble spirit has been blighted by events which, 
in vulgar minds, would only have produced a 
temporary ebullition ofdiscontent. The light- 
ning which scaihes the hardy oak, is seen and 
dreaded by all; while the worm which destroys 
the delicate fruit-tree, preys in silence and 
unseen. 

Ordinary men are the creatures of education 
and circumstance. They take the stamp of 
vulgarity, or nobler sentiment, from early as- 
sociation. The phlegmatic Dutchman, who 
was insensible to the ignominy of a public ex- 
ecution, was roused to asudden burst of in- 
dignation, when the hangman broke his pipe 
by an awkward adjustment of his last cravat. 
But the gallant highwayman, who, on a similar 
occasion, haughtily requested the chimney- 
sweep, his fellow-sufferer, to keep at a respect- 
ful distance, exhibited the pride of his pro- 
fession, ‘‘ strong in death.” 

But there are some minds, whose exquisite 
organization education cannot alter, nor acci- 
dent destroy. Like the harp of Memnon, 
whose music the sun-beams alone could awa- 
ken, their finer feelings can only be elicited by 
the mysterious power of sympathy; and, if 
swept by rude hands, they jar discordantly, or 
are snapt forever. The muiser solaces himself 
for all his indignities, by counting lus accumu- 
lated hoards : the drunkard drowns, ina genial 
libation, the remembrance of the kicks, and 
cuffs, and buffets, and ungentlemanly treat- 
ment, which he experienced when he was last 
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overtaken: the soldier expiates an affront in 
the heart’s blood of the offender; while the 
sturdy hod-carrier is satisfied by breaking his 
head. But tosuch minds as those of which | 
have spoken, these remedies avail not. Their 
sense of injury is shy and silent: wine cannot 
drown it—blood cannot appease it—gold can- 
not cover it. The wood lady inthe fairy tale, 
whose nose, by the unlucky wish of ber hus- 
band, was ornamented with a vard of black- 
pudding, preferred wishing it off again, to 
wearing it, though blazoned with never su 
much gilding. 

Minds of this character, like the feeble Al- 


binos, who are said to inhabit the mtenor of 


Africa, are known by thetr complexion, and 
tov often inmposed upon, tormented, and driven 
to despair, by the fierce and unfeeling natures 
which have no sympathies with them. They 
shrink from such unsocial contact, and with- 
drawing into some gloomy cavern, pine away, 
and droop, and dic. 

I have seen many minds of this cast, gra- 
dually running to waste and decay, till the en- 
feebled frame, corroded by the poison which 
preyed on its best energies, sunk into the 
grave, a melancholy ruin. [ have unagined 
that I could trace the progress of the disease, 
through the various stages of taciturnity, me- 
Jancholy, leanness, laziness, loss of appetite, 
dyspepsia, till the patient was finally carricd 
off by marasmus or tabes mesenterica. But I 
Jately met with an instance of this kind. The 
tale is simple, and is soon told; but the recol- 
lection of its incidents will long awaken a sad 
train of associations in my memory. 

It is about two years since J first began to 
notice, in my walks through the city, the figure 
of aman, which forcibly attracted my atten- 
tion. He was clad in a shabby suit of black; 
and his pale, emaciated appearance, indicated 
a state of ill health, orat least a confined and 
sedentary life, and spare habit of body. His 
countenance was softly expressive; and his 
features might have been deemed effeminate, 
had it not been for his nose, which was of un- 
usual length. 1! frequently met him in by- 
paths and blind alleys; and it seemed as if he 
shunned general observatio. Lalso remark- 
ed, that when he blew his nuse, or happened 
to touch that feature, his face was ovcrspread 
with deeper gloom, and profound siglis escaped 
from his bosom. Curiosity prompted me to 
seek his acquaintance ; but it was not tillafter 
many fruitless expedients for that purpose, 
that accident favoured my design. 

On a fine summer evening, just as the sun 
was sinking behind the shores of Jersey, | was 
sitting on the corner ofa bench on the Battery, 
when the object of my curiosity placed himself 
quietly beside me, apparently unheedful of the 
presence of human beings. He seemed to 
fee] the influence of the scene, and of the hour; 
and a pensive and pleasing sadness, according 


with the tone of his feclings, Uluminated his 
features with a melancholy smile. The light 
of his eye was like the subdued brightness of 
the twili¢ht beam; and the fading roseate hue, 
which @limmered in the western heaven, and 
was reflected, tit for tint, in the broad bosom 
of the noble bay, seemed also reflected from 
the tip of his nose. Seeing that his reserved 
and sulky disposition was somewhat relaxed 
by the beauty of the scene, I ventured to ac- 
cost lim. and observed, inas polite and affable 
tene as Tcould, that it was a fine evening. 
“Vos ”answered he, * nature still glows in pri- 
meval freshness, thongl her sons are over- 
whelmed by grief, by disappouitment, and by 
shame. Uber tints are still as bright, her ver- 
dure stillas green, her airas baliny, and her 
odours as delicate, as in the days of Methuse- 
lah; but the jaundice wlich tinges man’s eye- 
balls, reduces every thing to the sare dull and 
monotonous complexion. To me, all scenes, 
all seasons, and all situations, are alike. Man 
delights not me, norwomaneither.”  Ilere he 
used his pocket-handkerchief, and sighed 
dee, 'y and repeatedly. The courtesy with 
wine he answered me, induced me to address 
lim again, and inquire into the cause of such 
great chagrin. He answered me as follows: 

“| did not think to have pronounced toa 
human soul the stery of tiny disgrace; or that 
the recital of that which preys upon my heart, 
would ever have blistered my tongue. My 
life is hurrying to its close—to the bourne of 
hope and fear—the common coal, where am- 
bition and despair lay down their heads on the 
same pillow, and slumber in the same shroud 
ofoblivion. 1 will confide my sorrows to you ; 
for there is a-certain je ne sais quoi in your 
physiognomy, which rescues me from con- 
tempt atdeast, if it does not promise comimi- 
seration and sympathy. Sir, I was the fifth 
son of an eminent soap-boiler in Wapping. 
My name is Peter Wilk. 1 was tenderly edu- 
cated by a doating father and mother, who 
are now, alas! bothdead. They are both bu- 
ricd in the church-yard belonging to one of 
Mr. Huntingdon’s chapels; and a neat tomb- 
stone was erected over their graves, at my ex- 
pense. I also had a white railing placed round 
their narrow homes; and left directions that 
it should be new whitewashed every year by 
the sexton, out of asmall tund which | appro- 
priated for that purpose. My father left me 
1500 pounds, as my share of his property. I 
had been taught no trade, after leaving school, 
as my mother thought my frame too delicate 
for constant exercise. [I had heard, that in 
America, it was easy to make a fortune with 
a little money, without any particular busi- 
ness. Accordingly, I crossed the great At- 
lantic. I shall not tire you with an account of 
my passage. I saw a great many porpoises, 
and several whales sporting in the immensity 
of the water. I thought it was pretty to have 
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nothing else to do; and wished I was a por- 
poise or anoddy, that I might play all day im 
the water, and not be troubled with my 1500 
pounds, and with thinking how I should dis- 
pose of it. Lsawan iceberg, illuminated by 
the setting sun; and dreamed that it was a 
fairy castle. IT wished that I could live there 
all my life, with Miss Letitia Bailey, who jilt- 
ed me, and married Bob Curry the tanner. 
saw a mast floatine at a distance, with a white 
rag tied to it; and was clad that Thad net been 
on board of the ship it had belonged to, or I 
might have perished unknown, without any 
kind friend to have erceted a tombstone tomy 
memory. But why do Ldwellon these trifling 
particulars, since | cannot long protract my 
sad history. Sir, it was in sight of Sandy 
Hook, that, on my reproving the captain for 
a very improper expression he made use of to 
the cook, he fell into a violent passion. Ile 
put my nose in a parenthesis, and lngred me 
all round the deck, in the presence of all the 
passengers. I was overpowered by his un- 
paralleled rudeness; | could not articulate ; I 
gave vent to my feelings; [ burst into tears.” 

A paroxysm of feeling followed this diselo- 
sure. My new acquaintance covered Ins face 
with his handkerchief; and risine, suddenly 
left me, before | could offer him consolation. 
It was not many weeks afterwards, when I 
heard that a person of his name was in the 
Lunatic Asylum. ! went tosee him. Tlearnt 
from the attendants, that he was in an incura- 
ble phrenzy, raving in a whining voice about 
his nose. He was reduced to skin and bone, 
by a violent diarrhea. When I saw the poor 
fellow, he was hickupping, with the death 
rattle in his throat, and seon gasped out his 
last. He was decently interred at my re- 
quest; as in his life-time he had seemed anx- 
wus about his sepulehral accommodations. 

It was on him that Clark, the eclebrated 
crazy poet, composed the following lines ; 


1. 
Oh calm let him slumber in soft repose ! 
The troubles are over which grieved him; 
He has past from the earth with his injured nose, 
Andthe grave's gaping gates have received him. 
” 
Oh carry him out, and bury him deep, 
In the churchyard’s lonely corner ; 
And over him let the fond willow weep, 
A sad and a sorrowful mourner. 
3. 
And let the sweet moon, as she travels alone 
Thro’ the sky, ere the clouds shall o’ercast her, 
Shed atwinkle of pity upon his tomb-stone, 
And sympathize in his disaster. 


And when the last trump shall awaken the dead, 
And rob the poor worms which they nourish, 

Along with the rest may he raise up his head, 
And blow on his nose a loud flourish. 


UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE. 

[From notes fora Speech intended to have been 
made by the Hon. Perer R_ Livineston, Se- 
nator, and Delegate to the Convention ] 
Sir—Why do gentlemen tell me of property 

inthe soul? Tlas dirt and manure any sentient 
faculty ? or will not the subject earth teem 
from its prolife bosom as soon at the call of 
the slave as of the freeman? Tell me not of 
veretables and beasts, that ouwht of meht to 
belong to noone in particular. In the glorious 
state of nature, nothing was appropriated ; 
in the state we live tn, which is the state of 
New-York, every thing daily changes its own- 
er, except personal identity. Land is mort- 
gaced, sold, and swopt; money fhes from 
pocket to pocket -—hnut aman’s own soul he 
cannot get ridof. This is the only just prin- 
ciple of representation ; and in this view of the 
subject, Lam inclined to carry the principle 
toits full and unquali sed extent. 

But before | enter onthe theme, bow with 
awful reverence before the threne of demo- 
cracy, and invoke its majesty to loan me lungs 
and inspiration, that T may elimb * to the 
height of this rreat argument,” progressing 
by suitable grades, and avoiding /engthiness as 
much as possible. 

Sir, | say, then. that all -hnoman souls should 
be re presente 1, not only of men, but of wo- 
men; notonly of women, but of cinidren. — If 
my major is granted, this conclusion follows 
irresistibly. But on other grounds, why should 
not women be represented? If single, they 
are as much entitled to the privilege as ba- 
chelors are; for, if they own property, they 
are taxed for it; if they do not, they work for 
a living, and contribute to the aggregate ot 
public wealth: ifthey do not do military duty, 
carrying firelocks and kieking up a dust in the 
streets, they brandish a brommstick at home : 
if they do not mend roads, they serub floors. 
If married, they bear, nurse, and educate erti- 
zens; and surely they are entitled to a voice 
in what concerns the political interests of 
those citizens. As to children, no reason, in 
the nature of things, can be assigned for fixing 
twenty-one vears as the period of politieal en- 
franchisement. A boy at fourteen, and a girl 
at twelve, can, by common law, contract mar- 
riage: and why should they not be represent- 
ed? As tochildren still younger, | would, to 
encourage population, give the father as many 
votes as he had babies. And methinks I now 
see the glorious triumph of democracy, when 
a worthy pair shall come in a wagon to the 
polls, with all their amiable tssue, to nominate 
members for the great council of their coun- 
try ; when the respectable matron, beside her 
husband’s numerous votes, shall “rive two, 
one for herself, and one for the young citizen 
unborn. 
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Sir, if it should be objected, that by this 
indiscriminate suffrage, ignorant and illiterate 
persons may be sent to the legislature, I an- 
swer, so much the better. I have known 
many persons, who had no natural genius for 
reading and writing, or in whose education 
those branches of literature had been neglect- 
ed, who yet were almirable floor-speahcrs ; 
whose native gumplion, and unsoplisticated 
reason, bore down the most subtle philosophy. . 
1 wish we had many such in our Senate and 
Assembly. 

Sir, I come next to an unfortunate sub- 
ject; on which, however, L cannot avoid 
touching. I would shun acloserecoatact than 
is indispensably necessary. “ir, it is a rloomy, 
an unsavoury subject: I mean tle negroes. 
Shall they be entitled tovote? Sir, itis ade- 
licate matter to reconcile on this point our 
principles with our convenience. Universal 
equality among human beings, is very sublime 
in theory; but here it would not be very 
beantiful in practice. Let us get over it as 
easily as wecan. Our fathers have imposed 
upon us a great burthen, in their Helots. 
Thev are welcome to go away, to enrich our 
sister states by the product of their industry ; 
or to colonize the fertile deserts of Africa, and 
teach the natives the enlightened policy of this 
free country, the rights of man, and their na- 
tural equality. Sir, they may go to the devil 
ifthey please; any where, so we can be rid of 
them. If they will stay, we must use them 
with Christian benevolence: but we cannot 
let them vote. This is perfectly fair, and 
highly honourable to our generosity. But we 
cannot let them vote. They have no rigiit to 
ask it. Sir, they have never yet been able to 
prove that they have any souls: at any rate, 
that they are of the same species with our- 
selves. They have never got over the fact 
that their rete mucosum is black; that their 
wigs are woolly, their lips thick, their feet 
splay, and their perspiration by no means 
odoriferous. 

But to leave this dark side of the picture, 
and contemplate its brighter tints. Universal 
suffrage! what a glorious theme! Hear it, 
thou poor, but free-born citizen—who hast 
just now, at the splendid portal of some purse- 
proud aristocrat, been begging cold victuals, 
and borrowing a hat out of the entry, (in 
which, if detected, your feelings would be out- 
raged, and your locomotive faculties much 
circumscribed, by your being incarcerated in 


Bridewell;) hear it, ] say, and rejoice! You 
are of as much consequence in the community, 
as any who think themselves your betters. 
liecar it, ye worthy, but unfortunate patriots, 
who, so honourably to yourselves, so profitably 
to your country, beguile your leisure hours by 
making the avenues to the city of New-York! 
Hand locked to hand, your fraternal band 
shall advance to the polls, singing merrily one 


of the songs of liberty, while your * legs keep | 


time, and your tetters keep tune.” 

Sir, I might particularize on this subject 
forever. But I have a tender regard to the 
pockets of the people, and mean to be short. 
Reflect what a saving of time and trouble the 
allowance of universal suffrage will prove to 
those disinterested patriots, whose sense of 
duty keeps them challenging all day at the 
polls, who are obliged to let their families suf- 
fer by the loss of their time, to violate their 
natural politeness by uncivil questions, and 
who often get their heads broken by the igno- 
rant and ungrateful, who are unable to under- 
stand such eleemosynary patriotism. Re- 
member how many young men, particularly 
voung lawyers, will thus be saved from expo- 
sing themselves and their friends to ridicule. 
Remember how much the manufacturing in- 
terest will be benefitted by the immense 
quantities of beer and whiskey which the in- 
creased number of voters will require. Re- 
member your fathers; remember yourselves ; 
resnember—lI mean anticipate, posterity : but, 
above all things, remember consisTENCy, and 
STICK TO PRINCIPLE. 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Ix the communication signed “ Lapis Infer- 
nalis,”* on Col. Haines’s pamphlet about the 
Canal, we recognize the heavy hand of our 
friend, Editor Stone. The sinking faculties 
of our worthy brether cannot easily be mista- 
ken. We have no desire to take such pon- 
derous matter on board ; and beg he will send 
his Balaam somewhere else. We are deter- 
mined no Stone shall sink us. 

* For the benefit of our unlearned readers, it may 
be proper to state, that this Latin means ‘*a hell 


of a stone,” which is rather a droll signature for a 
Christian. 





The following errors occurred in the first No. 
p. 9, Ist column, 18 lines from the bottom, for 
Tubal, read Jubal. 
p- 9, 2d column, line 22, for past read fast. 
24, for waves read wares. 
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EPITAPHS. 


There is a humble, unpretending kind of 
poetry. limited in its subject—the production 
alike of the learned and the ignorant, the 
high and low, the rich and poor—which, alike 
interesting to all, has failed to obtain much re- 
gard from those to whom it addresses instruc- 
tion; I meanepitaphs. The living naturally 
wish to shun all intercourse with the dead; 
and though the latter, in many a warning line, 
lift up their voice, and call aloud from the 
ground, we heed not the posthumous counsel, 
but tread over the gravel, or the green sod, 
which covers our ancestor’s dust, without even 
whistling to keep our courage up. In the 
course of a long and busy life, I have read 
many epitaphs in various parts of England ; 
and, though many of these are the avowed 
productions of men of learning and genius, 
yet by far the greatest number, like the songs 
of the peasantry, are the production of humble 
and nameless persons. I have not failed to 
observe, that the inscriptions which spoke the 
plainest sense, expressed the happiest senti- 
ments, contained the richest poetry, and gave 
the most original and vivid portraiture of past 
beauty or worth, were generally the works of 
obscure persons, whose names are unknown 
to literature; and who, probably, both before 
and after, sought no intercourse with the 
muse. JI shall only transcribe now a few of 
these epitaphs, which seem not generally 
known, and confine myself rather to the curi- 
ous than the beautiful. The following very 
simple and affecting epitaph expresses more 
in a few words than we usually observe in this 
kind of composition: 

Nineteen years a maiden, 
One year a wife, 

One hour a mother, 
And so I lost my life. 

The brevity of the following is of a diffe- 
rent nature, and approaches too close te, the 
epigrammiatic : 

Life is uncertain, death is sure ; 
Sin is the wound, and Christ the cure. 

An inscription in Kingston church-yard, 
Surrey, seems to be composed on the judicious 
precept of Butler: 

For brevity is very good, 
Where we are, or are not, understood. 
It is as follows : 
Live well, die never. 
Die well, and live forever. 

Many wretched conceits, middling jokes, 
obscure compliments, as well as innumerable 
lies, are cut in stone. ‘The following, ona 
child six months old, will be found at Brigh- 
ton: 

He tasted of life's bitter cup, 
Refused to drink the potion up ; 
But turned his little head aside, 
Disgusted with the taste, and died. 


Select, 


Those who die at peace with the world, and 
leave rich legacies to their relations, com- 
monly come in fora very reasonable share of 
good qualities in their epitaphs. There 1s 
some bitterness contained in two lines on a 
tomb-stone at Pentonville : 

Death takes the good—too good on earth to stay, 
And leaves the bad—too bad to take away. 

An inscription at Islington is in better 
taste and gentler feeling. It is on a child 
some months old; and, brief as it 1s, contains 
a fine sentiment: 

Here virtue sleeps—restrain the pious tear ! 
He waits that judgment which he cannot fear. 

The good people of Newcastle seem a 
facetious generation; and it is a blessing 
worth coveting, to die in their neighbourhood, 
should the bard still live who wrote this epi- 
taph : 

Here lies Robin Wallis, the king of good fellows, 

Clerk of Allhallows, and a maker of bellows; 

He bellows did make to the day of his death ; 

But he that made bellows, could never make 
breath. 

We wish the people of Manchester had as 


little malice in their mirth as the people of 


Newcastle. Who would wish to live in that 
region of yarn windles and spinning jennies, 
and go down to the grave with an epitaph 
such as they have cut on the tomb-stone of 
honest John Hill: 
Here lies John Hill, a man of skill, 
His age was five times ten; 
He never did good, nor never would, 
Had he lived as long again. 

The merry people of Cheshire mingle no 
gallin their remembrance of their benefac- 
tors. We have, ourselves, always loved the 
calling ofa tailor, and thought, with the old 
Scottish poet, that he is more than man, ra- 
ther than less. The inhabitants of Cheshire 
seem of the same opimon ; and we hope all the 
tailors of the districts lay the virtues of their 
righteous brother toheart, and seek to prac- 
tise them in their lives : 

Here lies entomb'd, within this vault so dark, 

A tailor, soldier, cloth-drawer, and clerk ; 

Death snatch'dbim hence, and also from him took 
His needle, thimble, sword, and prayer-book. 
He could no !onger work nor fight: what then ? 
He left the wedi and faintly cried, Ameo. 

In the church of Caverswell, in S tafford- 
shire, isthe following simple and curious me- 
morial of a very respectable name, which the 
reader will be apt to contrast with its more 
elaborate companion : 

Ano domi. 1670. 
Beest here and neer 

in peace doe rest 
All they of these 

that are deceast 
Thomas Browne and Marjery 
Ralph Browne and Mary 
Raipb Browne and Dorothy 
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Ralph Browne and Joyce 

Ralph Browne 

Ralph Browne 

John Browne 

The two first Brownes 
of Carsewell were 

But all the rest 
were of the Meere 

The fourth made this in memorie 
of parents to posteritie. 

There is some conceit in this plain epitaph 
it Southampten, but it will be forgiven for the 
ake of the commencing line: 

4 plain rough man, but without guile or pride, 
soodness his aim, and honesty his euide ; 
Could all the pomps of this vain world despise, 
And only alter death desived to rise 

One on a young man at Chichester will not 
be read without emotion: 

Art thou in health and spirits gay ? 
I too was so the other day ; 

And thought myself of life as safe, 
As thou who read’st my epitaph. 

The humble and meritorious labours of 
Mistress Anne, the wife of Matthew Garland, 
of Deptford, a special midwife, have not ben 
forgotten ; and though recorded in the remem- 
brance of many a rosy lass and strapping lad, 
as well as on good durable stone, | shall en- 
deavour to extend her fame by transcribing 
her epitapa: 

Forty-two years the Almighty gave me power 
To aid my sex in nature's trying hour ; 

Through heat and cold, by day, by dreary night, 
To save the hapless was my chief delight ; 

My toils are past : my weeping friends, adieu ! 
I'm called to Heaven,and hope to welcome you. 

Honest Stephen Rumbold, of Oxtord, is thus 
briefly remembered : 

He lived one hundred and five, 
Sanguine and strong ; 
An hundred to five 
You live not so long. 

Inthe epitaph on a Marine at Chichester, 
the writer has made an adroit turn from mor- 
tal to spiritual warfare. There are many 
military inscriptions scattered about the coun- 
trv, but few of them are very happy: 

Here lies a true soldier, whom all must appland ; 
Much hardship he suffer'd at home and abroad ; 
But the hardest engagement he ever was in, 
Was the battle of Self in the conquest of Sin. 

A soldier died suddenly in Hampshire from 
drinking small beer after a hot march, and 
this is the epitaph: 

Here sleeps in peace a Hampshire grenadier, 
Who caught his death by drinking cold small beer. 
Soldiers, be wise, from his untimely fall ; 

And when you're hot, drink strong, or none at all. 

The following Indicrous addition was made 
by the officers in garrison when they restored 
the dec:ived monument: 

An honest soldier never is forgot, 
Whether he died by musket or by pot. 

An old fisherman of Kent is thus rememer- 
edin the church-yard of Hythe : 

His net old fisher George long drew, 

Shoals upon shoals he som by 


Till Death came hauling for his due, 

And made poor George his draught. 

Death fishes on through various shades ; 

In vain it is to fret ; 

Nor fish nor fisherman escapes 

Death's all-enclosing net 
Llike the unassuming epitaph of Jolin and 
Martha Wright;—it says much in small 
space : 

Plain in their form, but rich they were in mind : 
Religious, quiet, honest, meek, and kind 

Nor do [dislike the lines on Sophia Bovil, 
a child of two vears old: 

Rest soft thy dust, wait the Almighty’s will, 

Rise with the just, and be an angel still. 

The following ludicrous verse, though none 
of the happiest, happens to be a recent pro- 
duction : 

Here fast asleep, full six feet deep, 
And seventy summers ripe, 

George Thomas lies, in hopes to rise, 
And smoke another pipe. 

It was almost one of the last acts of Horne 
Tooke to cause a vault to be made in his gar- 


den, surmounted by a slab of black marble,: 


for which he wrote the following inscription, 
aml caused it to be engraved, with directions 
that lis executors should fill up the blank : 
John Horne Tooke, 
late proprietor, now occupier of this spot, 
born in 1736, died in 
Contented and grateful. 

His singular request to be buried in his own 
garden was not complied with: he was inter- 
red at Ealing; the tomb-stone was removed 
from the garden, the old inscription effaced, 
and its place supplied by an epitaph from an- 
other hand. 

In the church-yard of Bayswater, mid-way 
down the ground on the left hand, leaning 
against the wall, obscured by nettles and rank 
grass, unnoticed, and perhaps unknown, stands 
a rude memorial of common rough stone, In- 
debted to no gifted and cunning hand for 
beauty of form, and tono elegant mind for the 
inscription with which it is covered. It is 
the tomb-stone of Laurence Sterne.  Per- 
haps his countrymen who are so patriotic, so 
witty, when the wine is good, so affectionate 
in their remembrances, so fond of numbering 
Sterne among those steady lights which con- 
tribute to the fixed splendour of Treland, may 
reflect, while they laugh, and wonder, and 
weepover his pages, that he sleeps among the 
vulgar dead, and have the grace to propose to 
honour themselves by erecting a monument to 
his memory. ‘That the noble, the wealthy, 
the witty, and the gay, left the interment 
of Sterne and the erection of his grave-stone, 
to mechanics and strangers, is a reproach that 
can never be removed. 

Near this place lies the body of 
The Reverend Laurence Sterne, A. M. 
Died Sept. 13, 1768, aged 53 years. 
This monumental stone was erected to the memo- 
ry of the deceased by two brother Masons ; for 
although he did not live to be a member of 
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their society, vet all his incomparable pertorim- 
ances evidently prove him to have acted by 
rule and square. They rejoice in this oppor- 
tunity of perpetuating his high and irreproach- 
able character to after ages. 
What did it boot him, ridiculed, abused, 
By fools insulted, and by prudes acensed ; 
In him, mild reader, view thy future fate ; 
Like him, despise what were a sin to hate, 
&c,. AC. Lond. Maz. 





CLERICAL ECCENTRICITIES. 

Farry in the last century, the minister of 
Arbroath was Mr. Ferguson, aman remarka- 
ble for freedom of speech, even in the pulpit, 
where he sometimes gave great offence, by 
his plain and apposite illustrations. Many of 
these are stili remeinbered and repeated in 
that quarter, among which are the following : 

Lecturing one Sunday upon Zaccheus 
climbing the tree to see Jesus, he said,‘ This 
Zaccheus, my friends, was a wee hodie, just 
such anot!. ras our carvie of a wauger sitting 
there,” pointing with his finger to the quarter 
of the kirk where the exciseman was seated. 

One Sunday forenoon, Hell was the subject 
of his discourse, in which he indulged inmiuch 
of that singularity of expression so natural to 
him on all occasions, concluding thus: * It 
now only remains to show the situation of 
Hell, and this shall be clearly pointed out in 
our afternoon’s discourse.” Anxious to hear 
the local situation of that place of punishment 
particularized, he had a full attendance in the 
afternoon; but to the disappointment of his 
audience he had a new discourse, on the go- 
vernment of the passions ; but before conclu- 
ding, he addressed his congregation thus: 
“In the forenoon, I promised to show you 
where hell is situate—Oh! my friends! it is 
much nearer than you imagine :—it Is at your 
very door, and I sce some here, who are on 
the very brink of that dreadful pit.—In short, 
my friends, hell is in the very heart of our 
town—do not start; for | can prove that hell 
isin Homer’s Wynd, (a@ dane in the town) bor 
as | was coming to the kirk this afternoon, I 
heard such a brudzie in Tam Lindsay’s, that | 
looked in at the door, when | saw ‘Tam and bis 
wife fighting, both with tongue and hands; 
he had riven her mutch off her head, and the 
napkin from her neck; she had given him a 
blueeye; and he was bleeding at the nose 
like a sheep! Now, sirs, where there is so 
much mischief at a fireside, Lam sure you will 
all agree with me, that it must be hell upon 
earth !” 

His freedom of speech and eccentricity of 
manner being matters of public notoriety, his 
discourses were often attended by stran- 
gers, from motives of curiosity. One day, 
when mounting the pulpit, he observed that 
the front seat of the magistrate’s gallery was 
occupied by a party of gentlemen from Mon- 
trose: their faces were not unknown to Mr. 





F. who read out as a subject of his discourse, 
*“ Ve are spies; the nakedness of the 
land you are come ;” from which he took the 
opportunity of ewing the strangers a sound 
drubbing, for what he termed idle, profane, 
and impertinent curiosity. Warmed with his 
subject, he addressed his congregation in the 
following peroration: * But my instructions 
and my warnings are in vain: 
ye are a wicked people—workers of iniquity, 
and f know not to whom Tecan compare you; 
for vou are yea, vour 
wickedness is nearly equal to that of Mon- 
trose; it has ascended to heaven, and drawn 
down vengeance on your heads; you have 
provoked the Almighty to visit vou with great 
and singular judgements, for since your last 
election, he has ent off your magistracy root 
and branch; all are carried away captive by 
death; and there remains not one to bear rule 
in the ety, except that drunken beast Baillie 
] {——-r, there where he sits!” 


to see 


are despised, 


worse than Sodom; 


Ofthe late Mr. Owilyy, minister of Lunanm 
situated on the road between Arbroath and 
Vfontrose, many aneedotes are told, some af 
which are always before the public. The fob 
lowing is less generally known, and is very 
characteristic of his manner. Mr. S.. of 
1._—d. in the neighbourhood of Lunan. res- 
ded muechin London; but having come 
1.—d, accompanied by an English gentle- 
man, they one Sunday went to the kirk of 
Lunan, most probably induced by the cele- 
brity of Mr. Ogilvy’s character. Being co- 
sprcuously seated, and the kirk very small, 
they soon attracted Mr. 
Their previous knowledge of the parson’s ec- 
centmenies rmieht be an inducement to them 
toinfringe upon that decorum due to the ser- 
vice of the dav: and they continued to whis- 
per even audibly to their me ivhbours, and 
their repeated smiles were sometimes with 
difficulty from into a 
laugh. Atthe conclusion of his sermon, Mr. 
OD. 1 ith much « arnestness admonish d his lit- 


O.’s observation. 


suppressed bursting 


tle fiock, concerning their faith and practice, 
but suddenly echangimg his tone, said, that he 
beheved it was vain to talk of the principles 
of Christianity to them who were. still ino- 
rant of the rudiments of good behaviour: 
Then he added, ** Indeed, my flock,—for | am 
doubtful whether Leught to eall sou friends, 
—I have often been ashamed of \ ou; but 
never more so than to-day. Think of your 
behaviour since vou entered the san tary, 
and blush with shame; instead of Listenin - 
with devout attention, you have looked arout 

you, razed on the faces of the modest an 

bashtul maidens, till 
mantled on their cheeks; 
ed one to another, ve 
ed! 


that | forgive, but duty compels me to repre- 
’ 


the glow of shame h 
you have whisper 
a, you have « ven laugh 


Although all this was insulting to me, 
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Almighty ; as incompatible with the worship 
and service in which you pretend to join; 
and not only unworthy of Christians, but most 
unbecoming in men! Look at that couple of 
strangers who have honoured our assembly 
with their presence ; just now they are blush- 
ing for yourconduct. Although I can readi- 
jy believe that neither of them have been ina 
kirk for many years before to-day; yet has any 
one of you heard them whispering, or marked 
asmile upon their faces? No! they knew 
where they were—in a word—they are gen- 
tlemen! and have behaved accordingly ” 
After pronouncing the benediction, Mr. O. 
called out, “* Mr. S. you and your friend will 
take pot luck in the manse.” Mr. S. was in 
waiting at the kirk door till Mr. O. made his 
egress, when, after exchanging compliments, 
Mr. S. said, *‘ You were not prepared for 
strangers to dinner Mr. O., you must go and 
dine with us at D——d.” * That is just what 
[ intended,” replied Mr. O., ** but I could not 
say so before the congregation ; and I wished 
io prevent your departure before | got out.” 

Every one will allow that the language most 
generally understood, and most expressive of 
the speaker's ideas, is often very unsuitable 
for the pulpit, and improper for the illustra- 
ton of serious or sacred subjects. This js 
particularly the case when it is the style in 
vulgar use, and applied to the lower purposes 
o life, for it then cannot fail of calling up re- 
collections, and of producing associations jn 
tte minds of the hearers, incompatible with 
devout feeling. 

About ten or a dozen years ago, the writer 
ofthis article heard a sermon from the text, 
‘*Wherefore laying aside every weight, and 
the sin which doth most easily beset us, let us 
runwith patience the race set before us.” 
The preacher showed an intimate acquaint- 
ance with his subject; and the doctrines laid 
down and illustrated were suited to improve 
the minds and hearts of his hearers, and cre- 
ditable to himself as a minister of the gospel. 
But in the application of his discourse he had 
several strange figures and modes of expres- 
sion, among which the following, being dis- 
tinctly remembered, are given verbatim. 

* Those who have made the philosophy of 
the human mind their peculiar study, have 
said that every man has his weak side—I will 
go farther, for | affirm that there are many 
men who, if they had as many sides as this 
house, (it was an octagon,) they would be all 
weak sides.” He then went over many of the 
prophets and apostles, showing what might be 
considered as their weak sides. Of Peter, he 
said, ‘ Peter, my friends, had two weak sides: 
one was too much conceit of himself, and the 
other, a fiery hastiness of temper; speak to 
him, and he was in a blaze—only touch him, 
and off he went like gunpowder!” While 
thus speaking, he stretched out his hand to 





Sere 
the Bible before him, as if applying a match 
toa cannon, and then threw back his arm 
with a sudden jerk, as it were to intimate that 
the explosion had taken place. ‘‘ Every man 
should know his own weak side best; and so 
he would, ifhe would take the trouble to look 
at himself; but my friends, I must use the 
freedom to tell you, that many of you are so 
much occupied in observing your neighbours, 
that you haveno leisure to look at yourselves: 
and for what do you so keenly scrutinize your 
neighbour? Why, nine times out of ten, for 
no better purpose, than that you may the more 
easily pick a hole in his coat; but let me as- 
sure you, when this is your occupation, Satan 
is no less busily employed picking a hole in 
your heart, and building himself asnug warm 
nest in it.” 

Ife concluded thus: ‘“* Now, my friends, 
only one word more. The Christian’s life, as 
wt have already observed, is not a life of 
slothful languor or effeminate repose—you 
must up and be doing—you must run with pa- 
tience, but also with unremitted alacrity, the 
race set before you. You must fly for your 
lives; for the avenger of blood is behind you. 
However, if there are any among you who 
cannot take this trouble, who prefer their pre- 
sent pleasure to their future safety, and who 
wish only to doze away their lives in careless 
indolence; to such [ can only say, enjoy 
your dream—told your arms—sit down—and 
be damned !"—Const. Edin. Mag. 


HIGHLAND PATRONYMICS. 
Mackintosh ; the Son of the First. 
M‘Donal; the Son of Brown Eyes. 
M‘Dugal; the Son of Black eyes. 
M-Ounechy, or Duncan; the Son of 

Brown Head. 
M‘Gregor; the Son of the Greek Man. 
M‘Cuithbert; the Son of the Arch-Druid. 
M‘Kay; the Son of the Prophet. 
M:Taggart; the Son of the Priest. 
. M‘Leod; the Son of the Wounder. 
. M‘Lean; the Son of the Lion. 
. M‘Kinzie ; the Son of the Friendly One. 
. M‘Intyre; the Son of the Carpenter. 
. Campbell; Crooked Mouth. 
14. Cameron; Crooked Nose. 
15. Stewart; the High Stay, or Support. 
16. Fingal; the Gul, Worthy One. 
17. Ossian; the Top. 

Ayr and Wigtonshire Courier. 
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Religion is to superstition what astronomy 
is to astrology—the wise mother of a very 
foolish daughter. 

New Gtuores.—A_ Berlin artist, Mr. 
Charles P. Khummer, has recently published 
a globe with the mountains boldly executed 
in relief. ‘This method impresses the subject 
more forcibly upon the mind than the mude 
hitherto employed. 
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whiter ary Notices. 


Tne Pirate, says the London Literary 
Gazette of September 15th, does not, we 
hear, move so fast under the press as to afford 
any hope of his appearing very speedily. Per- 
haps it may be Christmas before he issues 
forth 

Murray’s English Grammar simplified ; 
designed to abridge and facilitate the study of 

‘the English language, by enabling the in- 
structor to teach without the aid of his birch, 
and the student to learn without the drudgery 


\ of committing to memory what he does not 


understand. Onanew plan. By Allen Fisk. 
Large 8vo. pp. 56. Lansingburgh, N. Y. 
[ This is to commence a set of Grammars of the 
English, Latin, and Greek Languages, on the 
sae plan, to facilitate the study of those lan- 
guages, by saving the labour of previous 
comamitting to memory; and that the learner 
may study grammar as he studies arithimetic, 
in detail and understandingly. The Latin 
Grammar is now in the press in New-York, 
by Charles Starr. The Greek is soon to fol- 
) low.) 
) Tue Bisre.—Carey & Sons, of Philadel- 
phia, propose to publish a splendid edition in 
royal 4to. The paper shown is said ‘to sur- 
pass any thing of the kind manufactured in 
this country. The plates to be from the de- 
isigns of Westall. 

Le Sace’s ArLas.—A new and improved 

© edition isin the press, by Carey & Sons. 

Latin Crasstcs.x—Munroe & Francis, of 

Boston, propose to publish an edition, in the 
| form and style of the Regent’s Classics of Lon- 
don, from which it will be copied. 
FrancE.—lIn the Chamber of Deputies on 
the Ist of June, M. de Vaublanc read to the 
Assembly the report of the Commission charg- 
pd to examine the proposition for prolonging 
he operation of the law which subjects the 
public journals and periodical writings to pre- 
lous censorship. This Report, which is of 
xtreme length, condemns, in unreserved 
erms, the system of restraining the free ex- 
pression of public opinion as an infringement 
pf the charter, and a power which might be 
perverted to the most arbitrary purposes. It 
uso denounces the censorship as a weak mea- 
ure, and unworthy the adoption of a great 
ation. It concludes with recommending 
lat the proposition should be rejected. 

The printing presses of Paris are at this 
ime in great activity ; many great and expen- 
ive series are in course of publication, and 
any original works are announced. The 

le of books is favourable to these extensive 
peculations. 

The French government have created a 
rofessorship of the Chinese language, at the 
ollege of France, expressly for M_ Remu- 

', and be has the pleasure of cultivating, 


along with three or four other collegians, 
this newly-opened field of ancient literature. 
Ife has ascertained that before the iitroduc- 
tion of the signs which the Chinese now use, 
and which amount to several thousands in 
number, they had but two hundred primitive 
signs, from which they formed others of a 
more complicated nature. These signs were 
so many allegorical figures, by which the 
Chinese expressed the ideas they possessed, 
and the objects with which they were ac- 
quainted at that period. There are figures 
which indicate, though in a rude way, the 
sun, the moon, the heavens, and a sacrifice ; 
but there are none to express the idea of a 
Supreme Being ;—other signs represent do- 
mestic animals; others plants, such as rice, 
&c. The figure of a woman 1s used to ex- 
press all kinds of moral imperfections, an 
idea which M. Remusat thinks by no means 
gallant, but he observes that savage nations, 
for the mc t part, entertain but a very poor 
opinion of women. 

Tue Censorsnip my FrRANcr—Madrid— 
An extraordinary courier has brought us the 
following article which has been struck out 
of the Journal des Modes :-— 

“The fashions at Paris become constitu- 
tional ; our gentlemen wear boots @ [I pstlants 
—hats a la Riego have succeeded to the Boli- 
vats—pantaloonsa la Quiroga begin to appear. 
Our ladies have taken General Pepe under 
their protection, and no one is fashionable 
who has not a shawl @ la Pépé. 

** The Journal de Médécine has been refus- 
ed permission to speak of a work, of which the 
title is Constitutionel Médérine."—({ Le Régu- 
lateur,—a French Jounal published in Madrid.) 

SwitZERLAND.—The want of an academy 
of sciences, is judiciously supplied by a general 
annual meeting of allthose whocultivate such 
purusits. These meetings, which commenced 
in 1815, are held alternately at the principal 
towns, and are numerously attended, there 
being now upwards of 300 members. Thus 
year, Geneva is the place of rendezvous, as 
Berne will be next. 

Irary.—The Lancasterian system has been 
introduced into many of the principal cities 
and towns of the Italian Peninsula, such as 
Naples, Milan, Brescia, Valenza on the Po, 
Rivoli, &c. and schools on this plan are now 
actually establishing at both Genoa and 
Rome. 

Grrwany.—We learn by the Leipsic half- 
yearly Universal Catalogue, that 393 Ger- 
man booksellers have delivered no less than 
3322 new articles, Among these publica- 


tions are :—704 Pedagogical Books of In- 
struction; 172 Child’s, Juvenile, and School 
Books; 11 Introductions to Writing and Spe- 
cunens of Penmanship; 204 Philological and 
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Universal Grammars; 21 Antiquities; 55 ou 
Perfection in the German Language ; 350 on 
Learning Modern Languages; 42 fon Arithi- 
metic; 320n Mathematics; 7 on Astronomy ; 
136 on Geography and Statistics; 73 Charts ; 
10 Atlases; & on Universal Hlistory of Na- 
ture ; 235 on Medicine and Surgery tor Men 
and Animals.—From the Muses, 74 Poets ; 
single and collections ; with 58 Plays to cheer 
the mind and heart; 252 Mauscellanecous 
Works, to employ and misemploy the tines, 
among which are 157 Romances and Novels; 
18 of Play and Gaming ‘Treatises, for simall 
and great children; 225 on Theology, and 
Rehgious Instruction. 

Translations of Gifford’s Abridgment of 
Blackstone, Ivanhoe, Kenilworth, and the 
Cavalier, are publishing at Leipsic, &. 

Translations of Thompson’s Liberty, of Sir 
Walter Scott’s and Lord Byron’s Poetry, have 
been lately published in the German. 

CENSORSHIP OF THE PRiess 1N PRUsstA.— 
The restrictions imposed on the press in 
Prussia are of the most rigid and arbitrary 
nature. The censors of the other German 
States are regarded as much too indulgent by 
the Prussian government, and all German 
books published out of Prussia undergo a 
fresh examination at Berlin. Lt even appears 
from the foreign papers that censors are ap- 
pointed to inspect the works of particular 
booksellers. ‘Lhe censorship is not coniined 


to poliicel works, pamphlets, and periodical 
writings, but extends to publications strictly 
scientilic and literary. ; 

Pe NMARK.—NSingular instance of early ta- 
dent. —At Copenhagen, is the youngest female 
writer, probably, now living. Her name is 
Virgidia Christiana Lund, and she is_ not 
above ten years oi age. Last year she pub- 
lished afiamiy jicture, * Clotlda, or Two for 
One ;" and lately she has published a small 
dramatic piece, called * Infidelity detected.” 

Russis.—According to the latest estima- 
tton, there are 350 living.authors in this coun- 
try, about one eighth part of whom are eccle- 
slasuics, but the far greater proportion consists 
of persons of rank. Buckmeister, in_ his 
Kussian Library, computed that, previously 
to 1517, there existed about 4000 different 
works in that language. In the extensive col- 
lection of national literature belonging to the 
Acadeiny of Sciences of St. Petersburg, there 
were, in 1800, S000 works printed in the Rus- 
sian tongue. Since this period, authorship 


has increased so much, that last year no fewer 


than 8000 volumes were printed in this lan- 
guage. Translations are very numerous, par- 
ticularly of dramas, novels, works of imagi- 
nation, and the Belles Lettres. There are 
newspapers and journals, both German and 
Russian, published at St. Petersburg, Mos- 
cow, Riga, Revel, Abo, and other principal 
cities. 





At Portsmouth, (NM. H.) on the 30th Oct. 
Lyman Spatping, M.D. a distinguished 
Physician, lately of this city. 

At Tunbridge, in July last, aftera short and 
very painful illness, the Rev. VICESIMUS 
Kxox, D. D.; but the grave must not be per- 
mitted to close on this eminent writer, scho- 
lar, and divine, without a tribute, however 
imperfect, of respect and regret ; he was ever 
an asserter of religious freedom. A zealous 
friend of the Establishment, (as his various 
Theological Treatises evince,) he considered 
its perfect security consistent with the most 
liberal tolerations of all denominations of 
Christians—an ardent lover of civil liberty, 
as asseried at the Kevolution, and a warin 
philanthropist, all his works are interspersed 
either with the soundest constitutional princi- 
ples, or with lessons of the purest benevolence. 
tis polished style had long ranked him, as an 
author, among the classics of the country, 


, especially in the department of Belles Lettres. 


Although his Essays were published forty 
years since, Dr. Knox had but recently com- 
pleted his 68th year. He lived long enough, 


Deaths. 


however, tosee, and it was a source of high 
satisfaction to him, the present admirable state 
of the English Universities. His earliest 
efforts were to produce reform in their disci- 
pline. Another of his objects was to inculcate 
a general feeling of the folly and wickedness 
of war. Itis a subject he frequently recurs 
to in his miscellaneous pieces. He translated 
atract of Erasmus, entitled, ‘* Bellum dulce 
inexpertis,” and named it ** Antipolemus.” 

Inthis city, onthe 9thinst. WittiaM IRVING, 
Esq. Mr. Irving presented one of those rare 
instances of a merchant extensively engaged 
in commercial pursuits, who, at the same 
time cultivated his taste for refined literature, 
and patronized it in others. He was in 1812 
elected one of the representatives of this city 
in the Congress of the Lnited States, and con- 
tinued in that situation until the year 161%, 
when he resigned in consequence of declining 
health. He was the active and useful frend 
of his constituents, and for many years as 4 
member of the committee of commerce and 
manufactures, usefully aided the establish- 
ment of the late system of revenue. 
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